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ly on the north end of the line (A-C) is the 
voiceless dental fricative } found. — §139. In 
the combination voc.+c+e (i), the palatal c 
passes to 'A (voiced form corresponding to x) 
or j throughout the whole territory : placere> 
pyg'hi. — §166, II. It might have been appro- 
priately added here, that this metathesis tgr- 
to (O. Fr. trestuit) takes place also throughout 
the north French dialects (Wallonian, Picard, 
Norman). 

Perhaps the most important part of this 
monograph is that marked Anhang III (pp. 81- 
84) and entitled "Ueberdas Verhaltniss der 
Laute x ('ft) zu J (J) ". Here the author at- 
tempts to overthrow the old doctrine with 
reference to the relative ages of X and x- The 
establishment of the historic relation of these 
two sounds has frequently claimed the atten- 
tion of scholars, among whom may be men- 
tioned Gaston Paris (Romania X, 607), 
Appelstedt (' Lothr. Psalter,' XLIII) and 
Horning himself (' Zur Geschichte des lat. C 
p. 49) and they have all held that i is the old- 
er of the two products. As result of the pres- 
ent investigation, however, Dr. Horning 
abandons his old position and brings pretty 
conclusive evidence to show that the preva- 
lent view on this point of phonetics is erro- 
neous : The sources of x ('*) are 1. s-\-y, ss+y, 
sc (x)+a (e, 1) ; 2. s-\-t (p, c) before o, u ; 3. 
medial rs, final r; 4. y+cons. ; 5. sporadic 
cases. The Wallonian is called in to help 
simplify the problem; here the ^-domain 
corresponds to the ^-domain of the Lorraine ; 
to the former dialect, sources 2, 3 are unknown 
while 4 and 5 occur only in sporadic cases, 
therefore the. x (J) here must have developed 
out of s+y, ss+y, sc, x- For the relative ages 
of the two products the following phenomena 
must be noted : In a 1 every time jf (j) corres- 
ponds to x ('h) we have such forms as *»/g 
(manger), sarig (character) ; outside of this 
condition, paiyg (pScher), rgpajyg, where there 
can be no doubt that the.y has been preserved 
after X (=x) and j (='h), whereas it has dis- 
appeared after the common French palatal s 
and/. This difference of treatment of the y can- 
not be explained if we accept J (j)=x ('^) as 
the original product ; but taking x ('A) as the 
primitive sound, it follows clearly that y was 
lost only after palatals, and this, too, at a time 



when x had not yet become J. We are thus 
able to establish more definitely the relative 
chronological bearings of the two phonetic 
elements: x could pass to s only after thejy, 
following the palatal guttural, had fallen. 
Additional proof that i was not the original 
product is to be found in the development of 
the Latin word scala which gives us, except 
in territory a', XQl instead of lyb\l, the regular 
result from an original J. This x-sound, our 
author thinks, dates back at least to the 
twelfth century. 

From what has been said, something of the 
importance of this dialect-study will be rec- 
ognised : in the treatment of the phonetic part, 
it is a model ; for the morphology and syntax, 
"nur liickenhafte materialien" are presented, 
but these are well arranged and the most is 
made of them. A glossary of twenty pages, 
giving the more striking dialect forms, closes 
the interesting monograph. 

A. M. E. 



SAWYER'S 'COMPLETE GERMAN 
MANUAL' AGAIN. 

A text-book review, even if it be the fruit of 
faithful labor, is almost sure to leave some- 
thing for the author to say, in order that his 
theories, or the considerations supporting 
them, may not be misrepresented. A work 
of any originality would naturally involve 
many points to which the author had given 
far more thought than any one else. His con- 
clusions may be erroneous, but, if his work is 
found worthy of notice, his premises deserve 
consideration. 

Stoutly as I must protest against some of 
my reviewer's statements (cf. Modern Lang. 
Notes for June), I wish to say at the outset 
that I lay no carping to his charge, but regard 
the spirit of his review as fair and judicial. 
Two principles would probably account for all 
the points at issue between us : 

1. The undisputed maxims of pedagogy 
should be rigidly applied in all language text- 
books. 

2. The usual aims of students of German in 
this country, and the average qualifications of 
our teachers of this language, are consider- 
ations which are entitled to modify what would 
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otherwise be the best and most scientific state- 
ment and illustration of its grammatical 
principles. 

With the author these have been control- 
ling laws, which have dictated both the fact 
and the form of the present work. No such 
authority seems to hamper and complicate the 
judgments of my reviewer. 

Now in detail : I have taken great pains to 
observe the teacher's maxim, "Only one 
difficulty at a time;" and, even with short 
sentences, I have found it by no means easy 
to illustrate any principle in the earlier part of 
the work without involving difficulties not 
previously explained. But if the aim has been 
attained, does it not justify every necessary 
outlay ? Is it not true solely of advanced work 
beyond the domain of the Grammar as a text- 
book, that " A connected description or story 
can be made to illustrate a rule quite as ef- 
ficiently as a series of disconnected sentences?" 
My reviewer here loses sight also of the peda- 
gogical importance of repetition. Efficiency of 
illustration depends upon its freedom from 
entanglement with other difficulties prevent- 
ing the desired concentration of the attention, 
and upon its repetition before it is forgotten, 
so that the impression once made may be 
deepened and made permanent. 

The advantages of continuous text over de- 
tached sentences are so highly appreciated by 
the author of the ' Manual,' that he has aimed 
to prepare the shortest possible road to prof- 
itable continuous reading of the classic texts. 
To adopt the suggestions of the reviewer 
would make the way longer. — The substitute 
suggested for the rule for variatives cannot be 
accepted. The rule as it stands is clear, 
simple, correct, and adequate for all text-book 
requirements. It is in the province of the 
teacher to add further instruction about the 
composition of this class of words at his dis- 
cretion ; but to say much at this early stage 
about M. H. G. and O. H. G. would seem to 
me like lecturing about Chaucer and Caed- 
mon to a class in the English primer. Neither 
is this the stage for Grimm's Law of ' Lautver- 
schiebung ' or the ' Ablaut ' or any full de- 
scription of the 'Umlaut,' for the double reason 
that the student will appreciate these themes 
far better later in the course, and that to 



thrust them before him now would delay his 
progress toward better things, and in some 
cases would prevent his ever arriving at the 
point where he could profit by such instruction. 
Is it not possible that too scholastic a method 
in the earlier language work would account 
for its failure in some cases to yield any 
permanent result— any real scholarship ? 

My rule for the gender of monosyllabic 
derived nouns is pronounced "not correct." 
Except for this verdict of my reviewer, I 
should not yet know that the rule did not state 
a literal truth. Great value the rule cannot 
have in any case; but its formal correctness 
must be beyond question, and, for this pur- 
pose, I have now sent to my publishers an un- 
objectionable rule for insertion in the new 
edition of the ' Manual ' just going to press. 
I have also named the exceptions called for 
under §155, though I still think it wise not to 
give many exceptions in that connection. 

What is there in the topic of " Nouns with 
Two Plurals" to justify taxing the student 
with extended lists of words and definitions ? 
Beyond what is really necessary, the diction- 
ary must not be put into the grammar. It 
may call attention to peculiar classes of words, 
so that they may occasion no demoralization 
when met with, but words should be learned 
in connection with reading and speaking. 

Under §178, we are requested to add Gefalle 
and Schade; but we must be excused, for 
neither word fully conforms to the class. 
Ward—wurde not only "should be," but is 
"mentioned in a note," where the student 
first has use for it, p. 177, besides being duly 
given in the List of Irregular Verbs. 

On the use of the modes, the prepositions 
and the order of words, too much can be said 
as easily as what is ill-adapted. That I have 
avoided both these dangers is much to hope, 
and that all critics should approve of the same 
book, even for the same use, is not in human 
nature. 

About the declensions of nouns, there is not 
much to say till I find time to institute a full 
and minute comparison of the two classifi- 
cations which my reviewer pleases to call on 
the one hand "scientific," and on the other 
"arbitrary." In this comparison, I shall recog- 
nize no claims of the possible future student 
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of the history of the language to have " finger- 
boards " set up for him, at any expense to the 
larger number of students who aim at little 
more than a practical mastery of the language 
as it, is now. Nor shall I recognize any merit 
in what is called scientific or scholastic in this 
noun classification except when it assists the 
chief purpose in hand, viz., the grouping of 
the nouns that are declined altogether, or in 
part, alike, so as most to facilitate the practi- 
cal command of all their forms. It is idle to 
claim a profound scientific character for any 
such classification, which at best is but a 
mechanical grouping. 

The best system can be but one, and its 
merits are capable of so mathematical a state- 
ment that it seems not impossible to demon- 
strate its superiority. Moreover it is very 
significant that the vocabulary of the ' Manual,' 
which is quite adequate to its own needs, 
should require the "adding of essential forms" 
to adapt it to the student of the ' scientific ' 
classification. Let it not be overlooked that 
the knowledge of the gender of each noun 
which my system enforces as a means of classi- 
fication is no artificial burden, but is essential 
to the mastery of the language for its uses in 
speech and writing. The noun system of the 
' Manual,' however, is mine only by adoption. 
I found it in Germany in a school which at- 
tained the most satisfactory results I have ever 
seen in teaching German to English young 
men. 

Our linguists take just pride in the "Ameri- 
can Philological " and "Modern Language" 
Associations, but is it not possible that the 
worthy attempt to get papers of profound 
philological research for conventions and 
volumes of " Transactions " really diverts the 
attention of our stronger language teachers 
from a question far less ambitious but of most 
vital public interest, viz. — How may these 
languages under existing conditions be most 
effectively taught in our schools ? 

W. C. Sawyer. 
San Jose, Cat. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



MODERN LANGUAGE PROFESSOR- 
SHIPS IN GERMANY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : ■ 
Sirs : In the June issue (col. 304) of the 
present volume of your esteemed journal I have 



read the following passages, written by Prof. 
White : 

"From this standpoint the position of mod- 
ern languages in German universities would 
perhaps not be entirely satisfactory as the 
norm for corresponding American institutions, 
although a tendency appears manifest yonder 

which promises a well-rounded curriculum 

— " The ordinary professorships have been al- 
most invariably held by those whose chief 
interest lies in this earlier field, while the later 
period has been in the hands of instructors of 
a lower rank." 

Being myself of opinion that the sentence 
pronounced some time ago by a celebrated 
conservative member of the German Reichstag 
in a debate concerning the universities : " Sint 
ut sunt aut non sint," is totally wrong, I am 
unable to enter a general protest against a 
slight stricture like this. Nevertheless, I cannot 
but draw the attention of the well-informed 
author to the university of Munich, the only 
German university in which teachers of mod- 
ern languages and literature are trained. 
When, about twelve years ago, a professorship 
of modern languages and literature in that 
university was conferred upon Dr. Breymann, 
the latter was especially charged with turning 
out useful teachers. Prof. Breymann's de- 
partment of the " Neuphilologische Seminar " 
supplies the Bavarian "Gymnasien" etc. with 
teachers who are well prepared for their 
duties. They have come into possession of a 
method (for teaching pronunciation, grammar 
and literature) the successfulness of which has 
been unfailingly recognized. 

The lectures on modern and mediaeval litera- 
ture given by the celebrated M. Bernays, 
and by K. Hofmann, the eminent disciple of 
Diez and Schmeller, have purely theoreti- 
cal tendencies. 

Richard Otto. 
Home, Italy. 



SPANISH Atestar. 
The excellent rendering of atestados (D. Q. 
I, 3) as " full to overflowing," which Dr. Todd 
offers in the last number of this review instead 
of the traditional "authentic," "unimpeach- 
able," is supported by the following translation 
which the learned Ludwig Braunfels' gives 
of the passage in question : " vondenensoviele 
Biicher angefiillt und vollgepfropft sind." It 

iDer sinnreiche Junker Don Quijote von der Mancha 
von Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, ttbersetzt, einge- 
leitet und mit Erlauterungen versehen von Ludwig Braun- 
fels. Stuttgart, Verlag von W. Spemann. 1884. 4 bde. 
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